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NOTES AND NEWS 

The following sketch, of the career of Gaston Milhaud who died 
recently is from the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale for Jan- 
uary-February, 1919 : 

"Student at the Ecole normale in the division of science and fel- 
low in mathematics at his graduation from the Ecole in 1881, he 
seemed 'destined for an exclusively scientific career. But at Havre, 
where he had 'been appointed professor of elementary mathematics, 
he met his school friend, Pierre Janet, who> was teaching philosophy 
there at the time. This meeting probably exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on his point of view. The long talks they had together de- 
veloped his natural taste for reflection and criticism: and when he 
was sent several years later as professor of advanced mathematics to 
the lycee at Montpelier, he was already more interested in the history 
and theory of science than in science itself. Prom 1892 on he gave 
at this university a cours libre on 'The Beginnings of Greek 
Science.' These lectures appeared the following year in a volume 
which marked the beginning of his philosophical reputation. Soon 
after, upon the presentation of two theses on philosophy, he was 
granted the degree of docteur es lettres from the Sorbonne. The more 
important of these theses was entitled Essai sur les conditions et les 
limites de la certitude logique (1894) : it will remain one of the monu- 
ments of the great contemporary reaction against the predominance 
of formalisme and the a priori and against the unreflecting belief in 
the absolute value of 'Science' which prevailed in the preceding 
period. Le Bationnel (1898) is a commentary on this critique, and 
complementary to it. Shortly after, he took temporarily the place of 
M. Lionel Dauriac in the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Montpellier, and succeeded him in this position in 1900. It was this 
same year that he published Les philosophes geometres de la Grece, 
soon followed by Le Positivisme et le progres de I' esprit (1902) and 
by the Etudes sur la pensee scientifique chez les Grecs et les modernes 
(1906). Because of his growing reputation he was called in 1909 to 
the Sorbonne, where a chair was created for him in 'The History of 
Philosophy in its Relation to the Sciences. ' "We have no need of re- 
calling how he justified this ©all, and what services he rendered to 
the students by his profound knowledge of our great mathematical 
philosophers, Descartes, Leibniz, Comte, Renouvier, Cournot. His 
lectures on general philosophy, at which he provoked and directed 
the discussion among the students, had for them a charm of which 
they have often spoken. In 1911 he published his Nouvelles Etudes 
sur I'histoire de la pensee scientifique. At the same time there ap- 
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peared in the Revue des cours et conferences a series of studies on 
Renouvier; to say nothing of numerous articles printed in various 
other publications. At the time of his death he had just finished a 
hook on Descartes savant, which is a most useful addition to our 
knowledge of that great philosopher : the work can be judged by the 
chapters that have already appeared, principally in this very Revue. 
Some days before his death he wrote to tell us of the approaching 
completion of a new chapter, which, in our opinion, should serve as 
an introduction to the book. He was awaiting his return to Paris 
to verify the notes." 



Dr. Henry Rutgers Marshall has just completed a course of 
eight lectures at the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on 
the subject of "Mind and Conduct." The topics discussed were as 
follows : 

A. The Correlation of Consciousness and Behavior 

(1) Monday, March 3. The Correspondence and its Limits. 

(2) Wednesday, March 5. Instinctive and Adaptive Behavior and 

their Mental Correspondents. 

(3) Wednesday, March 12. The Self. 

B. Some Implications of the Correlation 

(4) Friday, March 14. Creativeness and Ideals. 

(5) Monday, March 17. Freedom and Responsibility. 

C. Guides to Conduct 

(6) Wednesday, March 19. Pleasure and Pain. 

(7) Monday, March 24. Happiness. 

(8) Wednesday, March 26. Intuition and Reason. 



Erratum: On page 101, lines 3 and 4, for "can not be denned by 
better," read "can not define better." 



